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CHAPTEK XVIII.

IT was not without deep interest that he became acquainted
with the history of Serb's career. Piecemeal he learned it; for it
was not the fashion of that extraordinary man to be confidential,
or to speak of anything connectively. He had been, one may say,
born and suckled in the theatre. While yet literally an infant, he
had been produced upon the stage to move spectators merely by
his presence; for authors even then were acquainted with this
natural and very guiltless mode of doing so. Thus his first " Fa-
ther !" or " Mother!" in favourite pieces, procured him approba-
tion, before he understood what was meant by that clapping of the
hands. In the character of Cupid he more than once descended,
with terror, in his flying-gear; as harlequin he used to issue from
the egg; and as a little chimney-sweep to play the sharpest tricks.

Unhappily, the plaudits of these glancing nights were too bit-
terly repaid by sufferings in the intervening seasons. His father
was persuaded that the minds of children could be kept awake
and steadfast by no other means than blows; hence, in the study-
ing of any part, he used to thrash him at stated periods ; not be-
cause the boy was awkward, but that he might become more cer-
tainly and constantly expert. It was thus that in former times,
while putting down a landmark, people were accustomed to bestow
t hearty drubbing on the children who had followed them; and
these, it was supposed, would recollect the place exactly to the
latest day of their lives. Serlo waxed in stature, and showed the
finest capabilities of spirit and of body; in particular an admir-
able pliancy at once in his thoughts, looks, movements and ges-
tures. His gift of imitation was beyond belief. When still a boy
he could mimic persons, so that you would think you saw them;
though in form, age and disposition, they might be entirely un-
like him, and unlike each other. Nor, with all this, did he want
the knack of suiting himself to his circumstances, and picking
out his way in life. Accordingly, so soon as he had grown in
some degree acquainted with his strength, he ^ery naturally eloped
from his father; who, as the boy's understanding and dexterity
increased, still thought it needful to forward their perfection by
the harshest treatment.

Happy was the wild boy, now roaming free about the world,
his feats of waggery never failed to secure him a good re-